GOETHE   AS   LYRIC   POET
see the world as object. The poetry Goethe now wrote has
often been looked on as evidence of a failure in power, since it is
so different from the vivacity and tumultuous life of the earlier
lyrics. But although it has little of the direct "my tears flowed",
"my heart leapt", "come, peace, to my heart", it proceeds from
emotional wells quite as deep, from a mind much deeper, and a
poetic power more stable and more elaborate. The lyric poems
Goethe wrote before his Italian journey indicate a poet who
would rank with Brentano or Morike, first-class poets of limited
range. But the addition of the Romische Elegien, Der neue Pausias
undseinBlumenmddchen,Euphrosyne, Die Metamorphose derPflanzen,
the narrative idyll Hermann und Dorothea, and so on, varied in
themselves and quite different from what had preceded them,
reveals a poet of quite extraordinary powers even within the
lyric field alone.
This poetry, in which love is a predominant theme, shows its
maturity and originality in an alliance between a certain sophisti-
cation and an eye that never loses its innocence when it has nature
under view. The sophistication is partly urbane, partly philosophi-
cal; the study of science, of art and culture, contributes to it, and
so do the sagacities of a man of the world. It appears in the
atmosphere of classical Rome in the Roman Elegies; in the deli-
cious awareness of intellectual pleasures in love, and of erotic
pleasures in intellectual interests; in a conversational dalliance
and wit. The innocence, on the other hand, lies in the imagination
which gave Goethe a plastic vision of nature and man. His poetry
in consequence now becomes a peculiarly subtle form of philoso-
phic vision, in which the passion of life is interfused with the
passion of knowing life; and the explicit sign of this interfusion is
the way Goethe has of seeking the typical form, the sensuous
image in which the general and die particular, the concrete and the
ideal, are indistinguishable. Goethe's theory of style at this period
relies on his belief that natural forms, when divested of every-
thing accidental or abnormal, are both true and beautiful, and the
proper subject of art and poetry. The condition of success in this
poetic ideal, which to-day seems somewhat unexciting but is
in fact one of the most exacting of all stylizations, is absolute
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